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A NEW VIEW OF HAWTHORNE. 








The biography of a successful author 
always possesses special interest for other 
writers, because of the lessons taught in it by 
the suggestion of practical example. For 
this reason, “The Life and Genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,” * by Frank Preston 
Stearns, deserves a cordial welcome. An ab- 
stract of those portions relating particularly 
to Hawthorne’s literary work will give 
readers of THE WRITER some idea of the spe- 
cial value of the book. 

Students of the heredity of genius will be 
nterested in the statement of Mr. Stearns 
that it seems probable that Hawthorne — 

rnin Salem — owed his arent | for w petting 
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to his mother, if he can be said to have owed 
it to any of his ancestors. He himself has left 
no word concerning his mother, of favorable 
or unfavorable import, but in after life he 
affrmed that his sister Elizabeth, who ap- 
pears to have been her mother over again 
could have written as well as he did. “ With 
the shyness and proud reserve which he in- 
herited from his mother,” says Mr. Stearns, 
“there also came that exquisite refinement 
and feminine grace of style which forms the 
chief charm of his writing. The same re- 
finement of feeling is noticeable in the other 
members of the Manning family. Where his 
iniagination came from, it would be useless to 
speculate ; but there is no good art without 
delicacy.” 

A letter written by the boy to his uncle 
when he was nine or ten years old, after be- 
ing laid up for a month by the injury to his 
foot which made him lame, more or less, for 
the three years succeeding, is clearly com- 
posed, well expressed, and filled with infor- 
mation — rather a remarkable production for 
a boy of his years. During this lameness, 
which curtailed his activities, the boy natur- 
ally turned to books for entertainment, and 
did some reading that no doubt had an im- 
portant influence on his after life. ‘“ There 
were excellent books in the house — Shaks- 
pere and Milton, of course, the ‘ Spectator,’ 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress, and ‘The Faerie 
Queene,’ and the time had now come when 
these would be serviceable to him. He was 
not the only boy that has enjoyed Shakspere 
at the age of ten, but that he should have 
found interest in Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’ 
is somewhat exceptional. Even among pro- 
fessed littérateurs, there are few that read 
that long allegory, and still fewer that enjoy 
it; and yet Miss Manning assures us that 
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Hawthorne 


‘ 


\t the age oj 


would muse over it for hours.” 


twelve years and seven 
months he composed a short poem, so perfect 
in form and mature 


difficult to 


in judgment that it is 
believe that so young a 


written it. . H« 


person 


could have composed a 


number of poems between his thirteenth and 
seventeenth yvearwrs, as good as those of 


quite 


Longieliow at the same age; but after h: 
College he 


altogether, and 


entered Bowdoin dropped th 


practice never resumed it 


Neither does he appear to have tried his hand 


in writing tales. During the years of his 


lameness he sometimes invented extemp: 


raneous stories, which invariably commenced 
with a voyage to some foreign country, from 
which his hero never returned. This shows 
how continually his father’s fate was in his 
mind. He was fond of 


playing upon th 


wharves, and watching the great ships sail 


ing to far-off lands and returning with theit 
strange cargoes,—enough to stimulate any 
boy's imagination, if he has it in him.” 

The removal of his mother. with her chil 


dren, to a farmhouse near Lake Sebago in 


Maine. where the family remained, with some 


intermissions, from 1817 to 1822, gave th 
boy experience of country life. ‘‘ He enjoyed 
the small shooting, fishing, sailing, and skat 
ing that the place afforded, but in later years 
at Sebago that 


he wrote to Bridge : ‘ It was 


I learned my cursed habit of solitude,’ and 
this pursued him through life like an evil 
genius, placing him continually at a disad 
vantage with his fellow men 

The diary that the boy is supposed to have 
kept while living on the shores of Sebago 
published in 1870 in the Portland Transcript 
—is not certainly authentic, although Mr. 
Stearns says that its internal evidence is so 
strongly in its favor as to be almost conclu 
diction, the nice 


sive. “The purity of its 


adaptation of each word to its purpose, and 
the accuracy of detail are much in its favor ; 
besides which the personal reflections in it are 
exactly like Hawthorne.” 

‘In August, 1820, he started an imaginary 
called the which he 


newspaper, Spectator, 


wrote himself, with some help from Louisa, 


and of which there was only one copy of each 


number. He continued this through five suc- 


cessive issues. 


The four years that Hawthorne spent at 


Bowdoin College — irom 1821 to 1825 — show 
no sigus of unusual literary activity. Among 
his college mates were Franklin Pierce, after- 
ward President of the United States ; Ho- 
ratio Bridge, whose memoirs of Hawthorne 
are most valuable; and Longfellow, with 
whom, however, in college Hawthorne never 
became cordially acquainted. Hawthorne's 
graduation was made out in the 


naine of Nathaniel Hathorne, which was the 


degree at 
spelling of the family name up to that time. 
Above it he “ Haw- 


This was probably 


subsequently 
in bold letters. 


wrote 
thorue 
done in 1827, when he changed his name from 
Hathorne to 

\iter 
Robert, 


Hawthorne. 
Uncle 
who had thus far proved to be his 


graduation, Hawthorne's 
guardian genius, offered him the position of 
bookkeeper for the Salem stage company in 
which he was interested —an opportunity 
which naturally did not seem attractive to the 
young graduate. ‘In this dilemma, he de- 
cided to do the one thing for which Nature 
intended him —to become a writer of fiction 

and he held fast to this determination, in 
the face of most discouraging obstacles. He 
composed a series of short stories — echoes 
of his academic years —which he proposed 
to publish under the title of Wordsworth’s 
popular poem, “We Are Seven.’ 
them to a 


He carried 
him 
politely and promised to examine them, but 
one month 


publisher, who received 
another without 
Hawthorne’s hearing from them, so that he 


The 


even 


passed after 
cencluded at length to make inquiries. 
that he had not 
undertaken to read them, and Nathaniel car- 
ried them back 


publisher confessed 
with a sinking heart to his 
little chamber in the house on Herbert street. 
Youth, however, soon outgrows its chagrins. 
In less than two years Hawthorne was pre- 
pared to enter the literary lists, equipped 
with a called 
here again he was destined to meet with a re- 
buff 
lishers without encouragement, he concluded 
to take the risk of publishing it himself. 
This cost him only a few hundred dollars, 
but the result 


novelette ‘Fanshawe’: but 


After tendering it to a number of pub- 


was unsatisfactory. and he 
afterward destroyed all the copies that he 


could regain possession of. Hawthorne’s 


genius was of slow development. He was 


only twenty-four when he published this 





rather immature work, and it might have 
been better if he had waited longer.” 

It was not until 1830 that, “after the 
‘Fanshawe,’ he returned to his 
original plan of writing short stories, and 
this time with success. In January, 1830, the 
The Gentle Boy’ was ac- 
cepted by S. G. Goodrich, the editor of a 
Boston publication called the Token, who 
was himself better known in those days 
under the nom-de-plume of ‘ Peter Parley.’ ” 
Other stories followed, and after 1833 the 
Token and the New England Magazine stood 
ready to accept all the short pieces that Haw- 
thorne could give them, but they did not en- 
courage him to write serial stories. 


failure fi rf 


well-known tale of ‘ 


It was 
not the custom then for writers to sign their 
names to magazine articles, so that Haw- 
thorne gained nothing in reputation by this. 
Some of his earliest pieces were printed over 
the signature of “ Oberon.” 

“ Hawthorne was poorly paid, often obliged 
to wait a long time for his pay, and occa- 
sionally lost it altogether. For his story of 
‘The Gentle Boy,’ one of the gems of lit- 
erature, he received the paltry sum of thirty- 
five dollars. Evidently he could not earn 
modest maintenance on stich terms, 
letters to Bridge became more de- 
spondent than ever.” 


even a 
and his 


‘Goodrich soon perceived that Hawthorne 
could make better sentences than his own, 
and engaged him to write historical abstracts 
for his pitiful Peter Parley books, paying him 
one hundred dollars for the whole work, and 
securing for himself all the credit that apper 
tained to it. In the spring of 1836, Goodrich 
obtained for Hawthorne the editorship of the 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertain- 
ing Knowledge, with a salary of five hundred 
dollars ; but he soon discovered that he had 
embarked on a ship with a rotten hulk. He 
started off heroically, writing the whole of 
the first number, with the help of his sister 
Elizabeth ; but by midsummer the concern 
was bankrupt, and he retired to his lonely 
cell, more gloomy and despondent than be- 
fore.” 

Horatio Bridge now acted the part of a 
good angel. He wrote to Goodrich, suggest- 
ing the publication of a volume of Haw- 
thorne’s stories, and offered to guarantee the 


publisher against loss. This proposition was 
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readily accepted. 
fir'st 


The book, which was the 
Twice-Told Tales,” proved 
an immediate success, although it was not a 
highly lucrative one for its author. 


volume of 


About this time Hawthorne’s own diary 


commences — “the autobiography of a pure- 
minded, closely-observing man, continued 
nearly until the close of his life, and now 
published in a succession of American, Eng- 
lish, and Italian notebooks. In it we find 
records of what he saw and thought; de- 
scriptive passages, afterward made service- 
able in his works of fiction, and perhaps writ- 
ten with that object in view ; fanciful notions 
jotted down on the impulse of the moment ; 
records of his life ; but little critical 
writing, or personal confession.” 
Longfellow’s review of Hawthorne’s first 
book in the North American Review authori- 
tatively “enrolled Hawthorne in the 
of geniuses.” 


social 


order 
Longfellow’s characterization 
of Hawthorne’s style was particularly apt. 
He, said: * Although 


prose, 


Hawthorne writes in 
he belongs among the poets. To 
every subject he touches he gives a poetic 
personality which emanates from the man 
himself. His sympathies extend to all things 
living, and even to the inanimates. Another 
characteristic is the exceeding beauty of his 
style. It is as clear as running waters are.” 

“ Hawthorne,” says Mr. Stearns, “is not a 
word painter, like Browning and Carlyle, but 
obtains his pictorial effect by simple accuracy 
of , description, —a difficult process 
than the other, but also more satisfactory. 


‘ 


more 


His eyes penetrate the masks and wrappings 
which cover human nature, as the R6ntge1 
He sees 
man’s heart through the flesh and bones, and 
knows what is concealed in it.” 


rays penetrate the human body. 


Hawthorne was now beginning to get an 
income from his literary work, but he was 
doubtless glad to take a position as a weigher 
and gauger in the Boston custom house, with 
a salary of twelve hundred dollars a year. 
When, in 1841, he enlisted in the Brook Farm 
enterprise, he invested in it a thousand dol- 
lars, which he had saved from his custom- 
What he hoped for from 
Brook Farm —as we learn by his letters to 
Miss Sophia Peabody, to whom he had be- 
come engaged — was a means of gaining his 
daily bread, with leisure to accomplish a fair 


house salary. 
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amount of writing, and at the same time to 
enter into such society as might be congenial 
to his future consort. 

He did not find the Brook Farm environ- 
ment favorable for his literary work. ‘ Com- 
position for severe 
Those sentences, pellucid as a 
mountain spring, were not clarified without 
an effort. The faculty on which Hawthorne 
depended for this, as every artist does, was 


Hawthorne meant a 


mental strain. 


his imagination, and imagination is as easily 
disturbed as the electric needle. ... Bis- 
marck, who was also an artist in his way, 
confessed to the same mental disturbance 
from noise and general conversation which 
Hawthorne felt at Brook Farm.” 

In return for his claim against the West 
Roxbury Utopia, Hawthorne received a lease 
of the “Old Manse” in Concord, where he 
settled down after his marriage in 1842, de- 
termined to try once more if he could earn 
his living by his pen. 
at Brook Farm,” sa 


“It was now, and not 
ys Mr. Stearns, “that he 
found his true Arcadia, and we have his wife’s 
testimony that for the first eighteen months 
or more at the ‘Old Manse’ 
premely happy. 


they were su- 
Every morning after break- 
fast he donned the blue frock which he had 
worn at West Roxbury, and went to the 
woodshed, to saw and split wood for the daily 
consumption. After that he ascended to his 
study in the second story, where he wrote 
and pondered until dinner time. After din- 
ner he usually walked to the post-office, and 
to a reading room in the centre of the town. 
Later in the afternoon he went rowing or 
fishing on the river. In the evenings he read 
Shakspere with Mrs. Hawthorne. How can 
a man fail to be happy in such a mode of 
life !” 

“ Hawthorne’s earthly paradise, however, 
endured only until the autumn of 1843. 
When cool weather arrived, want and care 
came, also.” At that time he wrote to 
George S. Hillard that the sales of his 
“ Twice-Told Tales,” at the time of the last 
account a year before, had not been enough 
to pay expenses. Toward the close of his 
second year at the Manse, Hawthorne found 
himself running in debt for the necessaries 
of life. Meanwhile he was working on the 
stories of “Mosses from an Old Manse,” 
which was published, probably, in the autumn 
of 1845. That fall Hawthorne left the Old 


Manse to return to Salem, and in March, 
1846, he was appointed surveyor of the port, 
or, as it is now more properly called, collec- 
tor of the customs. The salary was not large, 
but it was a dignified position, and allowed 
Hawthorne sufficient leisure for cther pur- 
merchant or the 
The defeat of his political party, 
however, in the election of 1848, caused his 
dismissal from office. 


suits —the leisure of the 


banker. 


At first he was wholly 
unnerved by this misfortune. He wrote to 
Hillard, saying : “If you can do anything in 
the way of procuring me some stated literary 
employment, in connection with a newspaper, 
or as ccrrector of the press to some printing 
establishment, it could not come at a better 
time. I shall not stand upon my dignity. 
Do not think anything too humble to be men- 
tioned to me.” “It was under such tragical 
conditions, well suited to the subject, that he 
continued his work on ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ ” 
Hillard persuaded James T. Fields, the 
younger partner of Ticknor & Co., to take 
an interest in Hawthorne. Fields went to 
Salem soon afterward, and the publication of 
“The Scarlet Letter” was arranged. The 
first edition of five thousand copies was taken 
up within a month, and after this Hawthorne 
suffered no more from financial embarrass- 
ment. 


lacts 
in writing fiction was not in accordance with 
accepted literary ethics. 


Hawthorne’s treatment of historical 


Mr. Stearns says: 
“ Nothing that Hawthorne published is to be 
considered of historical or 
It is all fiction. 


e 


tacts 


biographical 
He sported with his- 
and traditions, and the manu- 
script which he pretends to have discovered 
it his office in the custom house, written by 
one of his predecessors there, is a piece of 
pure imagination, which serves to give addi- 
tional credibility to his narrative. He knew 
well enough how large a portion of what is 
called history is fiction, after ail, and the ex- 
tent to which professed historians deal in 
romance. He felt that he was justified so 
long as he did not depart from the truth of 
human nature.” 

“Hawthorne’s method of developing his 
stories resembles closely that of the historical 
painter ; and it was only in this way that he 
could produce such vivid effects. He se- 
lected models for his principal characters, and 


value. 
torical 
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studied them as his work progressed. The 

original of The Reverend Dimmesdale was 

quickly recognized in Salem as an amiable, 

inoffensive person of whom no one suspected 

any evil, and that was, no doubt, the reason 

why Hawthorne selected him jor his purpose. 

Hester was evidently some one with whom 

the author was well acquainted — perhaps his 

younger sister. It is still more probable that 

Pearl is a picture of Hawthorne’s own daugh- 

ter, who was of the right age for such a 

study. and whose sprightly, fitful, and impul- 

sive actions correspond to those of Hester’s 

child. It was his custom, as appears from 

his last unfinished work, to leave blank spaces 

in his manuscript while in the heat of com- 

position, which, like a painter’s background, 
were afterward filled in with descrip- 
tions of scenery, or some subsidiary nar- 

rative.” 

“ The House of Seven Gables” was written 

at Lenox, where Hawthorne had leased a 
small cottage, and was completed in five 
months. It is -interesting to note that this 
romance is the only one of Hawthorne’s 
larger works which ends happily. It was 
followed by the ** Wonder Book,” which was 
written very rapidly, at an average of ten 
pages a day. In the summer of 1&1 Haw- 
thorne wrote to his friend Pike at Salem: 
“By the way, if I continue to prosper as 
heretofore in the literary line, I shall soon 
be in condition to buy a place; and if you 
should hear of one, say worth from $1,500 to 
$2,000, I wish you would keep your eye on it 
for me. I should wish it to be on the sea 
coast, or, at all events, within easy access to 
the sea.”” When the Hawthornes left Lenox, 
however, it was to live for a time in New- 
ton, one of Boston’s suburbs. “ The Blithe- 
dale Romance” was finished on the last day 
of April, 1862. In that year HaWthorne re- 
turned to Concord, buying the house which 
has ever since been known by the name of 
“The Wayside.” He had hardly settled him- 
self there when Franklin Pierce was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. Hawthorne wrote 
a campaign biography of his old college 
friend. After Pierce’s election, Hawthorne 
was appointed to the Liverpool consulate, 
which at that time was supposed to be worth 
$25,000 a year, but which did not prove to 
him so profitable as was anticipated. Before 
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the appointment came he had completed 

writing “ Tanglewood Tales.” 

His life during the next four years con- 
tained little of literary interest, although 
after his return from Liverpool he published 
a volume of English sketches, which he en- 
titled “ Our Old Home.” After resigning his 
office, in 1857, he went to Italy at the begin- 
ning of the following year, and settled down 
in June at Florence, where he blocked out 
his sketch of “ The Romance of Monte Beni ”’ 
in a single month. “The Marble Faun” was 
written, however, in England the next fall, 
being first published there under the unhappy 
title, ‘“‘ Transformation.”’ 

In 1860 Hawthorne returned to America 
and to the Wayside at-Concord. He de- 
signed a tower to be constructed at one cor- 
ner of the Wayside, and made his study in its 
upper room,—a room exactly twenty feet 
square, with a square, vaulted ceiling and five 
windows. He wrote at a high desk, like 
Longfellow, and walked back and forth in 
the room while thinking out what he was 
going to say- It was in this workshop that 
he wrote the greater part of “ Septimus Fel- 
ton” and “ The Dolliver Romance.” 

At this time his health, affected seriously 
by the illness of his daughter Una, had begun 
to decline, and as Mr. Stearns says : “ From 
this time forth one discouragement followed 
another.” In February, 1864, it was arranged 
that Mr. Fields’s partner, W. D. Ticknor, 
who was also ailing. and Hawthorne should 
go on a journey southward for their health. 
They went as far as Philadelphia, where at 
the hotel Ticknor was suddenly seized with 
a mortal malady, and died almost in Haw- 
thorne’s arms. This shock inevitably had a 
most unfavorable effect upon Hawthorne’s 
own condition. His old friend, Franklin 
Pierce, came to him and took him to New 
Hampshire, where he died, during his sleep, 
in the night of May 18, at the Pemigewasset 
House at Plymouth. 

This abstract necessarily gives an inade- 
quate idea of the value and interest of Mr. 
Stearns’s book. Its leading feature is a series 
of descriptions and characterizations of all of 
Hawthorne’s works, with critical examination 
of his genius. The volume is a notable addi- 
tion to American literary biography. 

William H. Hills. 
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John B. Tabb writes to the 


WRITER: “ Of my 


editor of 
book, 
and Quiddits,’ announced by Small, 
Maynard, & Co., I should like, so far as an 


author 


forthcoming 
(Quip 
to disclaim the 


may, responsibility. 


This I 


the preiace, the 





have left entirely to the publishers —- 


selection of the verses, and 


the pictures being all in their hands. Even 


the proofs I have néver revised.” 


* * = 
The postage on magazines mailed from the 
United 
been increased, so 


WRITER to 


ill be $1.12 a vear, 


subscribers in Canada has 
that the 


Canadian 


States to 
price of THE 
subscribers hereafter 
as it is to subscribers in 
foreign countries, Mexico. 


other excepting 


e *¢ 


Mr. James 


American 


“Who ar 


been 


Bryce *s que stion, 


your poets ?” has answered 
in interviews with Colonel Higginson, 
Charles T. Copeland, Henry M. Alden, and 
Professor Trent, who suggest such names as 
Woodberry. \\ illiam 
Edward Arlington Robinson, 
Moore, 


Cawein, Amélie 


In part 


th George E. 
\ 1ughn Moody 
Ridgley 


Lloyd 


Kives, 


OSE ol 
Torrance, Charles Leonard 
Mifflin, Madison J} 
Edith Thomas, 
This 


shc WS 


Florence Earle 


is particularly interesting, be- 


and 
Coates 
who regarded by com- 


cause it are 


petent critics — one of them the editor of one 

of our leading magazines — as our best living 

also because no mention is made 
Dyke, 

should not be omitted in making such a list. 


It is 


writers named may all be classed as literary 


and 


poets, 


of Henry van whose name _ surely 


interesting. moreover, because the 


poets, whose work is of a nature to appeal to 


the cultivated reader rather than stir 


blood of the great populace. A great 
must touch the heart 

intellect The 
work is distinguished by literary finish rather 


some may say. 


as gratify the poet whose 


1an by human interest will never make his 


name a household word 


oe *-e 


Trent, after mentioning a tew 


that 


Professor 


names, says there are ‘“ many — liter- 


ally many — others, we Americans have to- 
day living among us. poets whose devotion to 
their art and whose gratifying success in this 
or that 


pleasure and profit to thousands of re 


phase of it have given genuine 
-aders, 
even if for many reasons their work has not 
effects our 


This is true, and 


produced far-reaching upon 
heterogenous population.” 


Professor Trent might have added that many 
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them publish chiefly in newspapers, and 
are unknown to the readers of the magazines. 
American magazine poetry, as a rule, to-day 
appeals to the intellect rather than the heart. 
The newspapers, on the other hand, are all 
the time publishing poems of real merit, full 
of human interest, some of them rough in 
form, but many of them finely finished, and 
good enough to make their authors famous 
if they could have the national circulation and 
the prestige of the magazines. There is no 
reason to regard despairingly the present 
state of poetry in America. There are rea! 
poets, many of them, and they have their 
audience, although their names may not be 
nationally known. When magazine editors 
begin to choose poems for their heart interest 
rather than for their literary polish or their 
labored phrase-effect, these writers will have 
the fame that is their due, and then, when an 
English ambassador asks a sarcastic ques- 
tion, the people —and perhaps also. the 
critics — will be quick with their reply. 
W. H. Hi. 
— « 
SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 
XX.— Epwin LEFEVRE 

Edwin Lefevre writes successfully of Wall 
street, because he knows it intimately and 
well. That he should see the romance in the 
daily rush of business about the whirring 
ticker is not strange, considering his origin 
ind his experience. His father, of Huguenot 
ancestry, was in the Northern navy in our 
Civil War. At a ball at Colon, where his 
ship put in, he met the’ daughter of the 
Spanish chief justice, and as soon as the war 
was over he hastened back to marry her. It 
vas in Central America that Edwin Lefévre 
himself was born. His father remained there 
for some years, with alternations of life in 
San Francisco, as representative of the Pacific 
Mail Company. 

When Edwin was but ten years old he was 
attacked in San Francisco with typhoid fever, 
and the doctors said he could not live. He 
was far from being a good patient. He came 
so to loathe his medicine that he wilfully re- 
fused to take it unless he was given a gold 
piece for each dose ; and his pile of gold 


grew large. 





Things moved rapidly in those days in that 
part of the world, he says ; and he remem- 
bers that his little brother came to his bed- 







































































































Epwin LEFEVRE. 


side one cay and piped up casually, as little 


apt to pipe up on matters little 
or big: “TIT say, Eddie, the undertaker’s been 
here |" 

Edwin was angry. “I decided to beat the 
undertaker,” he says. And he did. 

Moreover he still remembers how bitterly 
an injustice rankled in his youthful mind — 
that his father made him pay for his next 
vercoat out of that gold! 

That father, indeed, had much to do with 
Edwin’s development. From the first he 
taught self-reliance and independence of 
action, and he sent Edwin, ten years old, on 
a solitary voyage of convalescence to China — 


and Edwin still remembers not only how 


that strange land fascinated his boyish 
Imagination, but how boyishly angry he was 
because the men and women were dressed so 
much alike that he couldn ’t tell them apart. 

Next, back to Panama. There he learned 
to do deep-sea diving with the pearl fishers 
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and used to venture forty miles at 
dug-outs with natives of the coast. 


to hunt in the tropical jungle, 


sea in 
He used 
and often lis- 
tened to wild tales of ghosts and witches from 
those who implicitly believed in them. 

Now, it must not be thought, on account 
of his unusual ancestry and experiences, that 
Lefévre is a sort of foreigner. 
you will find in 
Americanism. 
a New- Yorker. 


Meet him, and 
him the very essence of 
In appearance he is every inch 

After all, on his father’s side 
there is English-speaking ancestry ever since 
the seventeenth But the Spanish 
strain shows in his dark complexion, black 
hair, black mustache, 
brown eyes. 


century. 


and dark- 


striking 

Lefévre was educated in the United States ; 
first at a school in Michigan, and then at Le- 
high University, and has lived in this country 
since his school and college days His 
father wanted him to be an engineer. Edwin 
himself wanted to be a writer 

“ Become a writer, if you must, only after 
you have a money-making profession,” urged 
the father. 

But Edwin’s idea was to make writing itself 
pay. Leaving college and facing life, he 
could not at once get a foothold. He taught 
school for a time. He worked for a trade 
journal He 
found a 


* free-lanced ”’ ; 
market when he 
could, for his articles. 


that is, he 
could, and if he 


He would not tell his straits to his father, 
for he was acting against the father’s judg 
ment. But he kept at it. 
acquaintance. He 


I le bre vadened his 


wrote some short 


stories 
and tried them upon editor after editor, till 
he finally placed somewhere in the 
West. He had not struck his gait. 

He made up his mind that he was not on 
the right track. Just then an acquaintance, 
who represented one of the daily newspapers 
in Wall street, said: “Come and help me. 
‘I want an assistant [ 


them 


who knows nothing of 
Wall street, for I want to teach him myself 
what he ought to know.’ 
Lefévre went into Wall street 
chance, in 


but, by a 
grim a few weeks his potential 
teacher was dead, and he 
his place. 
street 


found himself in 
Whereupon he had to learn Wall 


for himself, which was just what he 


needed to do. He learned it as only a man 
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can learn it who becomes familiar with every 
class that lives or labors there, that wins or 
loses there. When he began to write about 
the street he knew his subject. He ap- 
proached one of the magazines. “The men 
who can write don’t know Wall street. The 
men who Wall’ street can't write. 
Don’t you want some stories from me?” 
The editor did. 
said 


know 


“Give me a couple,” he 
‘Give them to me now.” 
All right — but just let me go over my 
manuscript a little sf 
* Well -— this is Thursday. 
by Monday.” 


Lefevre hadn 





Give me a story 


't even a single story writ- 
ten. Of course, though, he was full of ideas ; 
and Monday morning found the manuscript 
in the editor’s hands. 

‘he story 


was 


about a 
understand 


woman who 
stk cks 


down when she owned them. 


could n’t how could go 
It was a suc- 
Other successes followed, — some short 
stories, afterward gathered into a volume: a 


Wall-street novel ; 


cess. 


some Wall-street articles ; 
and now his novel, “Sampson Rock.” 
Lefévre is yet. He 


He married five years ago. 


young was born in 


1871 
— ~ — 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mrs. Jacques Futrelle, whose story, “ One 
Plus One Equals Five Millions,” was printed 
in the Delineator for May, is a Southern 
woman, her being Atlanta, Ga. 
Her maiden name was Peel, her family being 
distantly connected with the famous English 
family of that name, and more directly with 
the old John Hancock blood of Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Futrelle’s husband is also a 
Southerner and an author, yet peculiarly 
enough there has never been any collabora- 
tion 


birthplace 


between them. For several years they 
New York, and now they have a 
summer home, “ The Bungalow,” at Scituate. 
Mass. One of the first.stories of Mrs. Fut 
relle’s to attract attention was “ An Interferer 
with Cupid,” published in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


lived in 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine will soon 
publish a story of hers, entitled ‘“ Cupid and 
the Comedian.” A hali-dozen other stories 
are scheduled for appearance in the next few 


months in leading magazines. This summer 
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Mrs. Futrelle will devote to a series of short 
stories, eight in all, about a singularly charm- 
ing young chaperon, and after serial publica- 
tion the stories will be published in book 
form. Mr. and Mrs. Futrelle expect to spend 
next winter in England and France. 


Isabel Ecclestone Mackay, whose story, 
“The Rioter,” appeared in the Red Book for 
May, has perhaps been better known up to 
the present time as a writer of verse than as 
a short-story writer, although of late she has 
been paying more attention to the short- 
story writing. Her poems have appeared in 
the Reader, McClure’s, the American Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Ladies’ World, 
Ainslee’s Magazine, the Youth’s Companion, 
and other publications. 


Don Marquis, whose poem, “ The Tavern 
of Despair,” appeared in Putnam's Monthly 
for May, and who has a poem, “ His Mem- 
ory,’ in the Pacific Monthly for June, is a 
newspaper man, and has served as reporter, 
copy reader, paragrapher, and “ make-up 
man’’ on papers in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Atlanta. For the last three 
years he has been associate editor of the At- 
lanta Journal, and he is at present associate 
editor of Uncle Remus’s Magazine, which is 
edited by Joel Chandler Harris and published 
by the Sunny South Publishing Company. 
His verse has been printed in Scribner’s, 
St. Nicholas, the American Illustrated Maga- 
zine, and the Pacific Monthly, and last Feb- 
ruary he had a story, “ Behind the Curtain,” 
in Putnam’s Monthly. 


Robert Wilson Neal, whose lively story, 
“The Toff,” was published in the Metro- 
politan for May, says he is “a transplanted 
Southerner, a transposed Westerner, and a 
much-becolleged man.” Of Virginia and 
Carolina descent, he was born in Iilinois, 
holds two degrees from the University of 
Kansas and one from Harvard, has studied 
at Yale, taught in the University of Cin- 
cinnati and Rutgers College, and is now as- 
sistant professor of English in the Massachu- 
setts State College at Amherst. He began 
newspaper writing when a student, and for 
two years worked with the editorial depart- 
ment of the World’s Work Magazine. Re- 





ceutly he has conducted a department in the 
Northampton Daily Herald, in which, as 
“ Pentik,” he indulges in epigram and com- 
mefit upon affairs under the latitudinous 
heading, “ Things and Immortals.” Besides 
newspaper articles and the indiscretion of 
Sunday school paper staries (abandoned, 
however, some time before the official dis- 
approval of the mollycoddle ), he has had 
published stories, illustrated articles, and 
other matter in the World’s Work, the 
World To- Day, the Reader, Everybody’s, the 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, and other peri- 
odicals. He wrote the alumni song of the 
University of Kansas, and he is the author of 
a number of occasional college poems, which 
differ somewhat in their conception from 
conventional academic verse. Mr. Neal is 
member of the Phi 


a 
3eta Kappa. Several 
years of residence in New York have made 
him an enthusiastic admirer of the great city, 
and it is aspects of common life there that he 
is sketching in the series of “Tales of a 
Quick-Lunch Joint,” of which “The Toff” 
is one. 


Lucy Pratt, whose story, “The Entrance 
of Ezekiel,” was printed in McClure’s for 
May, is a Massachusetts woman, one of the 
many who have become interested in the 
negro race through connection with Hampton 
Institute. “The Entrance of Ezekiel” — 
which is the first of a series of stories of this 
same Ezekiel to be published in McClure’s — 
is her first venture into the literary field. 
While at Hampton she became so intereste« 
in the study of negro children that these 
stories are the outgrowth of that experience. 


Ellen Seward Pearce, whose story, “ The 
Cap’n’s Wooing,” was printed in Short 
Stories for May, lives in Philadelphia, where 
she is a member of the Quaker City Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. She is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
College of Music, and most of her attention 
has been given to the study of the piano, so 
that she has given very little time to literary 
work. When quite young she was married to 
the captain of a coasting vessel, which has 
given her unlimited opportunity to study at 
close range the type depicted in “ The Cap’n’s 
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Wooing,” and she intends to 


confine herself 
to seataring stories of this kind in future 


J. Gordon Smith, author of the story. “ Th 
Home-Pennant.”” which appeared in tl 
Book f 


toria, 


or May, is a newspaper man of 
British Columbia, where he is marin¢ 
editor of the Victoria Colonist. He was war 
correspondent of the London Morning Post 
luring the Russo-Japaness 
Oku’s 
having many interesting experience 
North 
battle of 


war, and 


panied General army in 


ward he traveled in China, visiting 


golia \fter the 


3 miles across country to Newchwang 


mouth of the Liao river, to 


Liaoyang, he 


newspaper an 


great battle 


extended accoun 
He accomplished the ride uy 
one pony in twenty-three ; 
~umbed. and Mr. 
far from doing 

hadn’t had 


nitich 


hours 


Smith says 


interested in 
British Columbia, and has 

trips to northern points of Al: 
Columbia, to collect 1 gends 

mation 
dians. He has written many 
with the 


concerning the coast 


coast Indians, and 


stories concerning mar©ine men, 


adventures of pelagic sealers, 


body of men among whom 
friends. He has also written 


' 


and modert and is now 


Japan, 
a book dealing with incidents « 


familv’s career during the Satsuma 


rebellion 


‘The Home-Pennant” is founded upon an 


incident told the author by 
at Yekohama. Mr 


ith, Scotland, thirty-two vears ago 


some Japanese 


Smith was bor 


Florence Guertin Tuttle, 
sketch, “ What Doth It 
Short Stories for May, 


author of the 
Man ?” in 


says that she 


Profit a 
cannot 
be a genius because she has had no “ early 
struggles.” Her first essay in fiction, “ With 
Method,” 


Magazine ; 


Madness in His 
McClure’s 
French Doll's Dowry,” won a prize in the 
Black Cat third, ‘‘ Made 


moiselle.” was dramatized and played as a 


took a 


prize in 
another story, “* The 


contest; and a 


curtain Aside 
had about two dozen stories published in va 
rious periodicals. It 


ld that on her 


raiser. from these, she has 


may be of interest to 
mother’s side she is de- 
scended from Patrick Henry, while her father 

Pierre Guertin —was a Frenchman from 
St. Hyacinthe, near Montreal. Bishop 
George A. Guertin of Manchester, N. H., is 
a cousin. In Frank Day 
Tuttle, of Yale, ’S7. The sketch, “ What 
Doth It Profit a Man?” was suggested by 
a remark of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s : “* Many 

ian, having-plenty to retire upon, 
that he has nothing to 


1897 she married 


finds 
retire to.” It was 
written many vears ago. but the man seems 
to the author to be the same type so cleverly 
drawn by Mr. Klein in “ The Lion and the 
ey 


Howard Arnold Walter, 
Creed,” in 
New Conn., in 
, and was graduated from Princeton Uni- 


author of the 
poem, * My Harper’s Bazar ior 


May, was born in 


Sritain, 
IAN 


versity, at the age of twenty-one, with high- 


est honors it While at 


English literature. 
Princeton he was editor-in-chief of the 
Nassau Lit, and one of the editors of the 
liger He Hartfcrd Theological 


Seminary in the fall of 1905, and in Septem- 


entered 


er 19006. responded to 


he 1s now 


a call from Japan, 
Waseda Uni- 


spending his leisure in writing 


where teaching in 
versity, and 
for magazines and papers, both in Japan and 
in America 
Jean Louise West,” author of the story, 
\s Managed by Carolyn,” in Lippincott’s 
for May, is Maude Zella Herrick, 


on a farm in Elk River, Minn., a community 


who lives 


whe ré 
Ne W 


the people are mostly descendants of 
Englanders ; where old-fashioned ferry 
boats are still in use, here and there, to cross 
the Mississippi ; where Canadian French are 
numerous, and the class of men of Holman 
Day’s stories are found — men who in winter 
go to the logging-camps of the “ big woods,” 
and in summer drive logs down the brooks 
and the Miss Herrick is 
literary 
When she was twelve years old she attempted 


Mississippi river. 


practically a beginner in work. 


to write a novel about the Siberian exiles, 





but aiter rambling on for a couple of years, 
up into the neighborhood of.a thousand 
pages, and being still unable to get past the 
middle of the story, she decided to wait for 
She gained a good deal of help 
in starting te write stories by taking work 
at the State University of lowa, where the 


riper years. 


English department gives a good short-story 


course of two years, and where there is a 
writers’ club and a coterie of young writers. 
‘As Managed by Carolyn,” by the way, is a 
sort of sequel to another story, ‘“ From the 
Backegreund’s Point of View,” which 
Lippincott’s for December. 
Miss Herrick will write under her own name 


in future. 


was 
published in 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Watson.--There is a curious synchronism 
between the kailyard and cabbage patch de- 
velopments in the world of books. The kail- 
vard is the exact Scotch equivalent of cab- 
bage patch, and was adapted in application 
to the so-called’ “ kailyard school of litera- 
ture” from the use of the term by the late 
Ian Maclaren in his first book, quoting on 
the back of the dedication to his wife the 
vords of the old Jacobite song, referring to 
the white rose : — 

grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard, 
! white are the blossoms on’t in our kailyard.” 

The phrase was one that stuck, and it was 
applied not only to the works of the author 
ol “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” but also 
to those of his contemporaries, J. M. Barrie 
and S. R. Crockett, whose stories of the 
humbler walks of Scottish life speedily 
gained much popularity. Dr. Watson said 
the purpose of his writing was “to show the 
rose in places where many persons look for 
cabhages.” 

Major Pond tells of this incident that oc- 
curred at one of Dr. Watson’s lectures : “He 
amused his telling of a letter 
he had received, asking whether the first name 
ot his pseudonym was pronounced Ian, 
Eean, Yan, Yon, Yane, John, Jan, or Jane. 
‘In answer to this question,’ said Dr. Wat- 
son, ‘I would say that if you want to pro- 
nounce it like an Englishman you will say 
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Ol 


I-an ; if like a Scotchman, Ee-an ; and if like 
2 Highlander, Ee-on.’ ”’ 

Of his method of composition Dr. Watson 
said in regard to his short stories : “ Each 
one was turned over in my mind for months 
before I put pen to paper. It took a pro- 
digious amount of mental labor before I even 
had a story Then | 
Then the thing 
was put aside while I went over and over in 


formed in my head. 


blocked it out at one sitting. 


my mind each detail —each line of dialogue, 
each touch of description — determining on 
the proper place, attitude, share, color, and 
quality of each bit, so that the whole might 
in the end be a unit, not a bundle of parts. 
By and by came the actual writing, with the 
revision and its correction which accompanies 
and The 
‘The Brier Bush’ 
fifteen months. 


follows. actual composition of 


stories I 


Bonnie occupier 
Théy were the more difficult 
character is re- 


York 


because in every case the 


vealed in dialogue exclusively.”” — New 
Tribune. 
Wiggin. — The whom Kate 


Douglas Wiggin writes grow into being in 


people of 


the suminer months at Quillcote, the writer's 
home at Hollis, Me. To 
who care for literary geography, it is inter- 
know that the 
“ Timothy’s 


‘Rose o’ the 


summer readers 


esting t stream that 


Quest,” 


runs 
through “ Rebecca,” 
is the Saco river. 
As Mrs. Wiggin writes in her cool, green 


and River ”’ 
study, with the song of the river in her ears, 
she looks out on the shining weather vane 
of the old barn —-a golden quill, the emblem 
of her profession. <A year ago all the fittings 
in the barn were removed, a new floor was 
laid, casement windows were added, and the 
building 
The their 
original tawny brown ; other old barns fur- 
nishec fishhook 
horns. 


1 


was converted into a rustic hall. 


century-old rafters were left in 
ancient 
and 
fashioned from old 


hinges, antique 

Settees 
weathered to a 
fitted 
candles hang from the harness pegs, and the 


latches, moose were 
boards 
silver grav. Quaint lanterns with 
old grain chest is piled high with cushions. 
Here the “lady of the twinkle and the tear,” 
as she has been aptly called, entertains her 
friends and neighbors, and the old contra 


dances are merrily danced again in the old 
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imanner still preserved in the 


munity. — New York Sun. 


little com- 


> 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





How Fielding Sold “Tom Jones.”—The _re- 
cently celebrated bicentenary of Henry 
Fielding, and the issuance, by the Harpers, 
of a complete and definitive edition of his 
writings, have called 
this author, 


renewed attention to 
whose works have held 
unbroken popularity for more than a century 
and a half. 

The books is “ Tom 
Jones.” But when he had finished writing 
“Tom Jones” he had run out of money, and 
was imperatively faced with a demand for the 
payment of a debt of twenty pounds. 


great 


most famous of his 


Manuscript in hand, he went to a publisher, 
offering to sell the story outright for a lump 
sum. In spite of his urgency, there was a 
few days’ delay. 
with doubt. 


Then the publisher met him 
“T am sorry to say, Mr. Fielding, that 
your book does not quite —well, does not 
seem to have hit it off at all successfully. I 
am afraid of it, sir ; afraid it will be a failure. 
Twenty-five pounds is the most that I could 
possibly give.” 

Fielding, despondent and desperate, was in 
no mood to protest. The sum named would 
at least enable him to pay his most pressing 
debt. and would leave a 
“Well, I'll take it,” he said. 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Fielding. 
I could certainly give that 
think about it.” 


slight balance. 

I did not say 
sum. I must 

Fielding, now angry, demanded his manu- 
script and went away. 

Moodily walking along Fleet street, he met 
a friend, the poet Thomson, who, demanding 
to know the cause of his melancholy, heard 
the tale with indignation, and taking the 
manuscript from Fielding’s hands, went en- 
thusiastically with it to another publisher. 

Next day, still in a friendly glow, Thom- 
son arranged to meet at a tavern with this 
publisher and Fielding. 

“Well, what will you offer my friend for 
his story ?” demanded Thomson, 
ciable 


after sc- 


preliminaries such as an old-time 


tavern could offer. 





“Make it high enough, 


now, as I warn you he won't accept !” 


The publisher nervously cleared his throat. 
It seems to be a pretty good sort of thing,” 
he began, “but I don’t see how I can risk 
paying Mr. Fielding more than two hundred 
pounds for it. Yes, I will offer two hundred 
pounds.” 

Thomson, bent upon a good bargain for 
his friend, was on the point of gravely hold- 
ing out for another hundred, but before he 
could speak there was a gladsome cry from 
Fielding. “My dear sir! The book is 


yours! Give me the two hundred pounds !” 


The English Spoken in England.—In Eng- 
land the term used for “ Once in awhile” is 
* now then” “bully” is “jolly” ; 
“vou don’t say so” is “really”; “right 

“all aboard” is “ take 
" and 


and 


” 


away ” is “ directly ” : 


yeh seats”; “I declare” is “fancy” ; 
“want to know” is “ really.” 

An undershirt is a vest, and a vest is a 
drawers are pants; a derby hat 
is a pot hat ; a stovepipe hat, a top hat; a 
hat is a bonnet ; 


shift ; 


waistcoat ; 


corsets are stays ; a chemise 
is a a sack coat is a jacket; and a 
jacket is a monkey jacket. 

Biscuits are crackers are biscuits ; 
snapping mottos are crackers; a pie is a 


tart ; 


rolls ; 


candy is sweets ; wine is champagne ; 
beer is bitters ; a saloon is a public ; mush 
is porridge ; baked potatoes are roasted ; 
baked ; wheat and 
is maize ; a rooster is 
and a gobbler is a turkey cock. 

A pitcher is a jug ; a sugar bowl is a sugar 
basin: a bureau is a chest of drawers; a 
spool is a reel; thread is cotton ; calico is 
print ; cotton is calico, though a calico horse 
is a piebald horse ; a lap robe is a railway 
rub ; and a trunk is a box. 

A fruit store is a fruiterer’s ; a hardware 
store, an ironmonger’s ; a dry goods store, a 
draper’s or haberdasher’s ; a cigar store, a 
tobacconist’s ; a furnishing store, a hosier’s ; 
a vegetable store, a green grocer’s. 

A tidy is an antimacassar; a stub (of a 
check book) is a counterfoil; and sleeve 
buttons are cuff links. 

A railroad ticket office is a booking office, 
and buying a ticket is booking. A loco- 
motive is an engine ; an engineer, a driver ; 


. 


roast meat is oats are 


corn , corn a cock ; 
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a driver is a coachman ; a fireman, a stoker ; 
and a freight train, a goods train. 

Driving is riding ;a wagon is a carriage ; 
a balky horse, a jibbing horse ; and a check 
rein, a bearing rein. 

A vine is a creeper; lumber is timber ; 
kindling wood, fagots ; and white pine, deal. 

A muffler is a comforter, and a comforter 
is a quilt. 

Slick is neat ; cute is comical ; cunning is 
pretty ; smart is clever ; and clever is kind. 
— Sunday Magazines. 


The Punctilious Reporter.— The editor of 
the Independence Star found it necessary to 
warn a careless reporter to write nothing un- 
less he absolutely knew it to be correct. 
Later in the day the reporter handed in a 
society item as follows : “It is rumored that 
Mrs. Smith, who claims to reside on South 
Chestnut street, gave a so-called dinner 
party to a number of her alleged friends. 
Mrs. Smith asserts that they all had a good 
time. In the progressive euchre feature 
which followed the dinner, Mrs. Brown, who 
claims to be the wife of Postmaster Brown, 
was successful.” — Kansas City Times. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 








Esperanto. In Twenty Lessons, with Vocabulary. 
Fy C. S. Griffin. 100 pp. Cloth, 50 cents, net. New 


York : A. S. Barnes & Cu. 1907. 

This little grammar of Esperanto is just 
what many people have been looking for. It 
gives the principles of the universal language 
in a simple, direct way, making each point 
perfectly clear before another is taken up. 
Each lesson is illustrated by simple practice 
exercises. No preliminary training or study 
is necessary, and the ingenious language in- 
vented by Dr. Zamenhoff is so simple that, 
with the help of this grammar, it can be mas- 
tered in a few weeks. 

Tue Otp Darnman. By Charles L. Goodell.  Illus- 


trated. 63 pp. Cloth, 40 cents, net. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1906. 


3 x G : rence Morse Kingsley. 6 
— hey ge 4 yong 2: York : Punk & 

Wagnalls Company. 1907. 

These two attractive little volumes are ad- 
ditions to the Hour Glass Series, which is a 
novelty in fiction published in covers, since 
it is made up of novelettes, short enough and 
interesting enough to be read at one sitting. 
“The Old Darnman,” which is reprinted, 
with additions, from Success, is based on the 
story of a queer character well known in the 
villages of New England, who, according to 


tradition, heard of the death of his plighted 

bride just as he had donned his wedding suit, 

which he wore always through the rest of his 

life, darning it and re-darning it until not a 

thread was left of the original fabric. “ Balm 

in Gilead” is an amusing story of a farmer’s 
wife who dabbled in spiritualism and came to 
believe herseli a medium, and how she was 
cured of her delusion. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Tue Lire or Cartes A. Daxa. With portrait, By 
James Harrison Wilson. 5453 pp. Cloth, $3.00, net. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1907. 

SHAKESPEARE. By Walter Raleigh. 233 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents, net. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1907. 

MakinG A Newspaper. By John L. Given. 325 pp. 
Cloth, $1.3c, met; by mail, $1.62. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1907. 

A PRAcTICAL GUIDE FoR AvuTtHOoRS. By William 
Stone Booth. 18 pp. Cloth, 50 cents, net. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 19.7. 

A_ History oF SoutHern Literature. By Carl 
Halliday, M. A. 406 PP. Cloth, $2.50, postage, 20 
cents. New York: The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 1906. 

A. L. A. Portratr Inpex. Index to portraits con- 
tained in printed books and periodicals, compiled 
with the co-operation of many Divertgies and others, 
ior the publishing board of the American Library 
Association. Edited by William Coolidge Lane, 
Librarian of Harvard University, and Nina E. 
Browne, Secretary A. L. A. ubiishking Board. 
1,601 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1906. 

Navat Recorps OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
1775-1788. Prepared from the — in the Library 
of Congress, by Charles Henry Lincoln, of the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts. 549 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office. 1906. 

C4LENDAR OF ‘THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL ARMY, WITH THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
Prepared from the original manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress, by John C. Fitzpatrick, Division 
of Manuscripts. 741 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 19c6. 

PRELIMINARY CHECK List oF AMERICAN ALMANACS, 
1630-1800. By Hugh Alexander Morrison, of the 
Library of Congress. 160 OR: Cloth. Washing- 
ton : Government Printing ce. 1907. 

Report OF THE L1sRARIAN OF ConcREss, and Report 
of the Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1906. 
175 pp. Cloth, 35 cents. Washington : Government 
Frinting Office. 1906. 

WHereE THE Ratnsow ToucHEs THE GrounD. By 
Tohn Henderson Miller. 253 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1906 

Tne Trurn oF CHristranity. Compiled by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W. H. Turton, D. S. O. & pp. Cloth. 
London : Well Gardner, Darton, & Co., Ltd. Mil- 
waukee : The Young Churchman Company. 


“ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[For the convenience of readers THE WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
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office Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will they will 


confer a favor if 


mention THe Writer when they write.] 

GEORGE MEREDITH. Henry C. Greene. Atlantic 
(28 c.) for June. 

PerRsONAL RecoLLtections or Watt WuHuitMan. 
Ellen M. Calder. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

Victor Hvuco ox “Les Muiuserarres.” Centur 
(38 c.) for June. 

l'Homas Battey Atpricn. Topics of the Time. 
Century (38 c.) for June. 


“Kinc Henry IV.” Critical cor y Lewis 
Campbell. by Edwi: A. Abbey, R. A. 


Harper's Magazice (38 c.) for June 


Pictures 


Tnomuas Bartsy Atpricw. Illustrated. H. W. 
Boynton. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for June. 

Tue PERMANENCE OF Poetic Drama: An IngutrRy. 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) f 
June. 

Kate Dovuctas Wicerxn. Hamilton W. Mabie 
Book News Montaly for June. 

PERSONALITY IN CRITICISM. Albert S. Henry. 
Bock News Monthly for June. : 

Kate Dovctas Wieatn Rices. Norma Bright Car- 
son. Book News Month'y for June. 

Tre Loncrertow Mewston at Portrrannp, Me. 
Mary Caroline Crawford Imerican Homes an 
Gardens for June. 

Was Insen Reatty 4 Grnius ? Brander Matthews. 
Munsey's Magazine for June. 

Tue Acovisition oF Lancvace anv Its Reta 
Ti0onN TO THovGent. Professcr Alex. Hill. Popular 
Scie Monthly for June. 

Tue Comepy oF Literary Toc-RoLiine. Tilus- 
trated. Francis Gribble. Strand (13 c.) for June. 

ROOSEVELT ON tHE Natuxe Faxres. Edward BR. 
Clark. Everybody's (18 c.) for June. 


Tur Avutnor or “ Tue Story or a Bap Boy.” 


Illustrated. J. L. Harbour. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for 
June. 

Tue TecunicaL Press AND 1He Carp Inpex. H. 
Wade Hibbard. Wood Craft (18 c.) for June 

NEWSPAPER Tips AND Tipsters. Whitman Bennett. 
Bohemian for June. 

Tur Saminc oF THE SwarK (Jack London’s 
Yacht ). Illustrated. Wallace Dunn. Sunset (18 c.) 
for May. 

In Bret Harte Lanp. ITilustrated. Chauncey L. 
Canfield. Sunset (18 c.) for May. 

An InTeRVIEW wittH Frank A. MuNSsEY. With 
portrait. Hugh C. Weir. American Boy (18 c.) for 
May. 

Writtnc For Boys anp Girits.—I. Editor of the 
American Boy. How to Write (13 c.) for May. 

LiteRARY MEN or Brown. If. — Georce Desitsor 
Prentice. With portrait. Brown Alumni Monthly 
{313 c.) for May. 

GoretHr anp Criticism. Dr. Paul Carus. Open 


Court (28 c.) for May. 

A Great New York Journarist ( Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin ). W. D. Howells. North American Revier 
(28 c.) for May 3. 








MARK 


[warn’s AvtoprocrRapny. — XVII. 


and 

XVIII. North American Review (28 c. each) for 
May 2 and May 17. 

Taintep News.’’—II. The Subsidized Campaign 


Against Municipal Ownership. Collicr’s Weekly 


(13 c.) for May 4. 

DeatH oF “TAN MacLaren.” Zion's Herald for 
May 8. 

“Tan Macraren’’—A Memory. Louise Manning 


Hodgkins. Zion's 
TAN MACLAREN. 


Herald for May is. 
Congregationalist for May 11. 
Ian Macraren. “H. A. B.” 
Congregationalist for May 11. 

Tue Neep or 


SOME CONTACTS WITH 


Poets. 


With 


Outlook (13 ¢c.) for May tt. 


TAN MCLAREN. cover portrait. Outlook 


(13 c.) for May 18. 
Joris Kart Huysmans. Ontlook (13 c¢.) for 
May 2s. 
* 

\ Dickens PitGrimace. I. — Rochester and Its 
Vicinity. Walter T. Stephenson. Illustrated. Vogue 
for May 23. 

Movinc A NEWSFAPER IN A SINGLE NiGurt. Illus- 


trated. Charlies A. Selden. Havper’s Weekly (13 c.) 
for May 2s. 


————___.@——____. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe observed her 
eighty-eighth birthday May 27. 
Francis Marion Crawford, who is now 


visiting this country again, has abandoned 
his purpose of writing a book on the pon- 
tificate of XIIL., 
months of labor in the archives of the Vati- 
can, he found that it 
endless translations of important documents. 
He will go 


Leo because after some 


would involve almost 


on writing novels, and writing 
about the early history of Italy, in which he 
will use material of value from the papers of 
the house of Colonna which have passed into 
his hands. 

Dr. Maurice Francis Egan has been ap- 
pointed minister to Denmark. 

Ferris Greenslet is collecting letters and 
materials for an official “‘ Memoir of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich,” which Mifflin, 
& Co. expect to have ready for publication in 


Houghton, 


the fall of next year. 

Victor Hugo’s “Intellectual Autobiog- 
raphy,”or, to use his own title, “ Post Scrip- 
tum of My Life,” will be published shortly 
by Funk & Wagnalls. written in 
Guernsey during Hugo’s exile, and has beer 


It was 


reserved by his heirs for publication now as 


a suitable memorial of his centenary. 
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Duffield & Co. have issued a new edition, 
in two volumes, of Lewis Melville’s “ Life 
of Thackeray,” containing portraits, fac- 
similes, etc. It appears that this is the only 
biography of Thackeray in circulation. 

A biography of Sir Richard Burton has 
been completed by Walter Phelps Dodge, 
and awaits immediate publication in England 
from the press of T. Fisher Unwin. 

Miss Elizabeth Melville is writing a biog- 
raphy of Herman Melville, and asks any one 
who has material in the shape of letters or 
reminiscences to write to her at The Flor- 
ence, -Fourth avenue and Eighteenth street, 
New York City. 

More Ibsen is to be given to the world. 
When Ibsen left Rome in 1864, he deposited 
two bags containing manuscripts in the 
rooms of the Scandinavian Association there. 
The bags were shelved and forgotten, and 
when the society left the premises they were 
sold with a lot of rubbish. They have now 
been recovered, and will be published. 

The Carl Schurz memorial fund now 
amounts to more than $72,500. 

The first number of. Uncle Remus’s Maga- 
zine ( Atlanta) —that for June—is _ out. 
The publishers say that in the matter of fic- 
tion everything that has merit will be wel- 
come — “ the serial that lays its hand on life, 
the short story that deals with life’s aspects 
and episodes. the crisp essay —in_ short, 
everything that is worth while.” The maga- 
zine is not intended merely to fill the South- 
ern field, but will have behind it sufficient 
capital to secure the best writers of the 
country at large. Fiction is to be one of the 
main features of the magazine, yet no part 
of our industrial life and history is to be neg- 
lected. 

Discovery ( New York) is a new monthly 
magazine, owned and edited by John W 
Harding, until lately connected with the New 
York Times. Discovery will eschew techni- 
cal terms and the intimate language of the 
learned, as far as possible. It will cover the 
whole field of discovery, from the range of 
the microscope to the range of the telescope. 
The first number is that for May. 

The Times Magazine has ceased publica- 
tion. 





The will of Miss Mildred Everett provides 
“for the establishment and maintenance of 
an undenominational theological review to 
be edited by the faculty of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University.” It will be 
called the Harvard Theological Review, and 
publication will begin next January. Profes- 
sor G. F. Moore, a prominent student of the 
history of religions, has been made chairman 
of the hoard of editors, with Professor W. 
W. Fenn, dean of the Divinity School, and 
Professor Ropes as his assistants. All three 
are Unitarians. The publication will be 
quarterly, and of about five hundred pages 
yearly. Articles pertaining to theology and 
scholarly investigation will be printed. 


Beginning with the July issue, the Hearth- 
stone and the Housewife will be combined 
under the name of the Housewife ( New 
York ). 

Frank A. Munsey has united his Woman 
with his Scrap Book for a double number 
magazine. This will be issued in two differ- 
ing parts, with individual covers and indexes, 
but under the same title —the Scrap Book 
and sold together for twenty-five cents. The 
first issue will be the July number. The 
original magazine is, apparently, to remain 
about the same, except that its contents will 
be increased to 160 pages, all fiction. The 
second part will build upon the idea of the 
“ all-fiction”’ magazine, and complement it by 
being an “ all-illustrated ”’ magazine. 





Arthur T. Vance has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Woman’s Home Companion, and 
has joined the staff of the Circle, published 
by Funk & Wagnalls. 

Samuel S. Chamberlain is the new editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


The directors of the American Humane 
Education Society have voted, in memory of 
the generous gift of the late Arioch Went- 
worth, a prize of $1,000 for the best drama of 
“The Christ of the Andes” ; also $1,000 for 
the hest story showing the folly and wicked- 
ness of international wars ; also $1,000 for 
the story best calculated to make the rich and 
poor more kind to each other, and so har- 
monize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 
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The time limit of the Circle $3,000 short- 
story competition, which was to close May 
31, has been extended to July 31. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will soon occupy 
seven floors of a new fifteen-story building 
in which they have installed a complete print- 
ing and publishing plant. Hereafter they will 
print and bind all their own books and maga- 
7ines. 

Probably the oldest woman in active jour- 
nalistic work is Mrs. Cashel Hoey, the Eng- 
lish novelist and newspaper writer. Mrs. 
Hoey is seventy-six years old, but is still a 
busy contributor to the press, for which she 
began writing fifty-four years ago. 

Plans for a course in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota are under way. It 
is proposed to place the course under the 
direction of Professor Richard Burton and 
use the Minneapolis Daily for practical work. 

Lippincott’s Magazine has opened a new 
department, called *“‘ Ways of the Hour,” the 
object of which is to print current comment 
and criticism by outside contributors. 


Short Stories wants original stories under 
10,000 words in length, and will pay the high- 
est rates for those accepted. Translations of 
good stories from any foreign language are 
also desired. 

The Whittier Home Association of Ames- 
bury, Mass., has undertaken to raise $10,000 
to erect a memorial to be dedicated to the 
poet on the centenary of his birthday, De- 
cember 17, 1907. Contributions may be sent 
to Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, or to the treasurer, Miss Emma C, 
Woolfenden, 62 Market street, Amesbury, 


The Woman’s Literary Club of Baltimore 
has begun a movement to build a mausoleum 
for the body of Edgar Allan Poe, and ex- 
pects to have it ready to be dedicated on the 
centenary of his birth, January 19, 1909. 

Professor James A. Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, author of a life of Edgar 
Allan Poe, is urging a permanent memorial 
to the poet in Baltimore. He suggests a lec- 
tureship at Johns Hopkins University on the 
lines of the Turnbull foundation, or some- 
thing of that kind. 


\ committee has been formed by some of 
the friends of the late Mrs. Craigie ( John 
Oliver Hobbes ) to raise subscriptions for a 
memorial to her. It is proposed that, in the 
event of sufficient funds being collected, the 
memorial should include the following : (a ) 
A portrait plaque, in marble or bronze, to be 
placed in University College, London ( where 
Mrs. Craigie studied ) ; (b) a replica of the 
plaque to be placed in a suitable position in 
the United States ; (c) a scholarship, for 
the study of modern English literature, to be 
given annually in England; and (d) a 
similar scholarship to be given annually in 
the United States. Mr. Choate (the late 
American England ) has 
scheme in this 


ambassador to 
promised to further the 


country. 


-A letter of Victor Hugo-—— believed to be 
published for the first time — appears in the 
June Century, setting forth the author’s ob- 
ject in writing “ Les Misérables ” and its re- 
lations to social problems. The letter is 
taken from a manuscript version in Italian, 
probably the translation by Victor Hugo’s 
secretary, and was written in response to an 
inquiry from Count Victor A. Pepe, of Italy, 
as to Hugo’s purpose in writing his famous 
book. 

Arthur McEwen died at Hamilton, 
muda, May 1, aged fifty-one. 

Professor Albert H. Smyth died in Phila- 
delphia May 4, aged forty-four. 

Rev. Dr. John Watson ( “ Ian Maclaren” ) 
died at Mt. Pleasant, Ia., May 6, aged fifty- 
Six. 

Charles H. Haswell died in New York May 
12, aged ninety-seven. 

Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D. D., died 
at Assonet, Mass., May 12, aged seventy- 
seven. 


Ber- 


Joris Karl Huysmans died in Paris May 
12, aged fifty-nine. 

Frederick Hull Cogswell died in 
Haven May 16, aged forty-six. 

Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt died at Warner, 
N. H., May 22, aged sixty-four. 

Theodore Tilton died in Paris May 25, aged 
seventy-one. 


New 





